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Brazil’s exports for the first quarter of 1948 
showed a considerable decline in tonnage value 
from 1947, apparently caused in part by a drop 
in the percentage of raw cotton sold abroad and an 
increase in the percentage of lumber, of less weight 
value. 

Total exports for January, February and March 
were worth 4,500,256,000 cruzeiros, 1,313,154,000 less 
than the 5,818,410,000 cruzeiros received for Brazilian 
sales abroad during the same period of 1947. 

Tonnage Rises Slightly 

This decline in value took place despite a slight rise 
in tonnage exported, which rose to 990,491 metric 
tons in the first quarter of 1948 compared to 914,595 
for the first three months of 1947. 

It was pointed out, however, that pine lumber 
exports made up I1 percent of the quarter’s total 
by volume, while sales of raw cotton dropped from 
an average of nearly 16 percent of total export 
values last year to 11 percent in the January-March 
period this year. 

Main source of the decline in values appeared to be 
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BRAZIL’S FIRST-QUARTER SALES RISE IN VOLUME, NOT VALUE 
Exports Drop by About 70 Million Dollars from January-March, 1947 


the drop in the export trade of the southern state of 
Sao Paulo, worth 898,256,000 cruzeiros less this year 
than in the first quarter of 1947, although still leading 
the rest of the country by nearly four to one. 

Sao Paulo’s first quarter exports weighed 293,207 
metric tons and were worth 2,167,506,000 cruzeiros, 
with the Federal District a poor second, exporting 
163,836 tons valued at 517,105,000 cruzeiros. 

Third biggest exporting state was Rio Grande do 
Sul, which sold abroad 118,484 metric tons worth 364,- 
160,000 cruzeiros, followed by Bahia, the cocoa state, 
with 35,989 tons worth 324,115,000 cruzeiros. 

Next in order were Parana, 69,574 tons worth 251,- 
906,000 cruzeiros; Pernambuco, 69,742 tons valued at 
233,765,000 cruzeiros; and Maranhao, 22,805 tons 
worth 126,069,000 cruzeiros. All other Brazilian states 
and territories shipped abroad 216,854 metric tons 
valued at 495,631,000 cruzeiros. 

Biggest gain in export trading was chalked up 
by the state of Pernambuco, which shipped out 
57,459 metric tons more than in the first quarter 
of 1947, worth 132,742,000 cruzeiros above last 
year’s values. Pernambuco’s trade, in fact, nearly 
doubled. 

The Federal District exported 73,342 metric tons 
more than in January-March 1947 but despite this 
gain the value of its exports declined by 159,772,000 
cruzeiros. 

Cocoa State Ships Less 

After Sao Paulo, the states which slipped most in 
exports were Bahia and Rio Grande do Sul, who sold 
abroad, respectively, 26,805 tons less, worth 227,355.- 
000 fewer cruzeiros, and 68,431 tons less, for a decline 
of 172,078,000 cruzeiros. 

The only Brazilian states besides Pernambuco 
whose export trade increased the first quarter of 
1948 were Parana, which sold abroad 26,978 more 
tons than in January-March last year and raked in 
34,050,000 cruzeiros above last year’s sum, and 
Maranhao, which shipped 8,023 tons more and 
raised its January-March income 15,567,000 cru- 
zeiros above last year. 


Nearly 60 percent of total export values came from 


coffee, raw cotton and rice, respectively 42, 11 and 6 
percent of value received from sales abroad during the 
first quarter of this year. 
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@ RISES IN BRAZILIAN EXPORT PRICES PASS PEAK, SURVEY SHOWS 


The average of price increases of Brazilian ex- 
ports since 1939 amounts to 359 percent, according 
to a survey carried out by the magazine “Sintese” 
of Sao Paulo. 

Leading in percentage of increase was cocoa, which 
was up 520 percent in relation to 1939, followed by 
woods, 475 percent, textiles, 407 percent, and castor 
oil, 379 percent. 

The magazine pointed out, however, that the high- 
point in export prices was reached in 1947, with de- 
clines in the price index from January, 1947, to De- 


@ MATTE EXPORTS RISE SLIGHTLY; 


While Brazil slightly increased its exports of 
matte tea last year for a total of 54,534 metric tons 
worth 156,870,000 cruzeiros, as compared with 
50,104 tons worth 134,643,000 cruzeiros in 1946, 
practically all of its sales continued to be limited 
to Argentina, Uruguay and Chile. 

Only 228 metric tons of matte were sent to other 
markets, about seven times the amount sold in 1946, 
but only about one-third as much as went to coun- 
tries other than Argentina, Uruguay and Chile in 1942, 
when there was a flurry of interest among consumers 
cut off from Far Eastern tea imports. 

Matte has never found a large market in the United 
States, largely because the coffee and tea habit is al- 
ready established and U. S. consumers have never 
had a chance to try out matte. 


Roosevelts Okayed It 


U.S. authorities early recognized matte as a superior 
drink, however. Theodore Roosevelt, in his “Through 
Brazilian Wildernesses,” declared that “it is a valuable 
beverage. Upon the tired traveller it has a very re- 
freshing effect.” He suggested its use by the U. 5S. 
Army. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt also liked the drink. 
He once said that “matte has all the pick-up quali- 
ties of coffee. It is an excellent tonic and something 
that does not compete with anything we produce.” 

Matte grows on a small tree that looks a good deal 
like an orange tree in shape, size, color and leaves. 
The leaves are cut from the trees from May to Sep- 
tember, then dried over a wood fire. They are screened, 
chopped and graded before being sacked for shipment. 

Almost all Brazilian matte comes from the south- 
ern states of Parana, Santa Catarina, Rio Grande 
do Sul and Matto Grosso. Northern Argentina and 
Paraguay grow some, but they import the preferred 
Brazilian tea. 

Matte cultivation was started by missionaries in the 
colonial days, but lapsed afterwards. Settlers in the 
area, however, collected their crops from the wild 
trees, which grow easily, often springing up in cut- 


over pine forests. 


cember, 1947, ranging from about 565 points for tex- 
tiles to 100 points for wood. 

Price rises continued however, in cocoa, tobacco 
and meat, the first of which is highly important as 
a source of foreign trade income for Brazil. 

The survey indicated that as a whole Brazil would 
have to increase her exports this year to maintain 
the same rate of income from that source as in 1947, 
which would mean a considerable cut in imports to 
obtain a favorable trade balance. 


DRINK IS OVERLOOKED BY U. S. 


Recipe for Drinkers 


For the U.S. taste, the best way of preparing matte 
is to put two tablespoons of it in an ordinary teapot, 
pour boiling water over it, let it stand for about five 
minutes and then strain it. Metal containers shouldn't 
be used for best flavor, any more than with ordinary 
tea. It makes an excellent iced tea, also. 

U.S. importers interested in placing more matte 
on the North American market may get additional 
information at the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau or at the National Matte Institute of Brazil, 
120 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





BRAZILIAN SCULPTRESS RETURNS 


Irene Hamar, well-known Brazilian sculp- 
tress, has returned to the United States from a 
visit to Brazil, where she lectured on U. S. art 
and exhibited some of her most recent work in 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

She reported growing interest among Bra- 
zilians in artistic trends in the United States, 
although Brazilian art still show its traditional 
link with French culture. To further this inter- 
est, Miss Hamar is planning to obtain sponsor- 
ship for an exchange of art exhibits between 
the two countries. 

Despite the newness of her technique in 
comparison with the traditional methods cus- 
tomary in Brazil, Miss Hamar’s exhibits were 
extremely well received in her native country. 
Jornal do Comercio of Rio, for example, 
which is little given to effusiveness, declared: 

“The imaginative power of Miss Hamar is 
in full bloom. She demonstrates her artistic 
and technical ability with an undeniable vir- 
tuosity which very few attain.” 
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@ CEMENT OUTPUT IN BRAZIL INCREASES TO MEET BUILDING NEEDS 


Production of cement in Brazil is being encour- 
aged as a result of huge construction demands, 
with 1947 output showing an increase of 87,656 
tons compared with 1946. 

Increased production, however, fell far behind de- 
mand and Brazilian builders were forced to import 
$47,252 tons of cement to add to the national output 
of approximately 913,525 metric tons. 

Total imports of cement showed a slight decline in 
1947 from 1946, when 350,621 tons were imported, but 
an increase of about 50 times over 1943, when only 
6,985 tons were bought from abroad. 


Four Factories Lead 

Main cement factories in Brazil are the Cia. Nacional 
de Cimento Portland, in the state of Rio de Janeiro, 
the Cia. Brasileira de Cimento Portland in Sao Paulo, 
the Fabrica Votorantim, of Sao Paulo, and the Cia. 
Cimento Portland Itau of Minas Gerais. 

Output of these factories, respectively, was 316,846, 
197,901, 159,047, and 76,983 metric tons of cement 
in 1947. Various smaller factories turned out from 
2,000 to 8,000 tons each. 

Production by the larger factories showed no 
increase over 1944 and in some cases showed slight 
declines, but the slack was taken up by smaller 
and more recently established factories. 


Brazil spent abroad 239,885,000 cruzeiros in 1945 
for her cement imports, with 76 percent of all such im- 
ports coming from the United States, 23 percent from 
Britain and the other one percent from Canada and 
Uruguay. 

The percentage supplied by the United States 
dropped to 40 percent in 1946, when Belgium shipped 
27 percent, Poland 9 percent and other European coun- 
tries supplied the rest. 


U. S. Sells 15 Percent 


Last year the U.S. share went down to only 15 per- 
cent, while Belgium supplied 46 percent, England and 
Poland 16 percent each, and the rest from Denmark, 
Canada and Switzerland. 

The decrease in the U. S. share was attributed 
in great part to the shortage of dollars in Brazil 
and the accumulation of exchange in European 
currencies with which European cement could be 
purchased. 

Value of cement made in Brazil was calculated at 
423,827,300 cruzeiros in 1947, compared with 343,839,- 
000 in 1946. Production by states was 356,948 metric 
tons for Sao Paulo, 319,700 for Rio de Janeiro, 156,804 
for Minas Gerais, 59,472 for Pernambuco, 12,733 for 
Espirito Santo, 7,555 for Rio Grande do Sul and 312 
tons for Paraiba. 


@ SMALLER COTTON CROPS LEAD BRAZIL TO CHECK UP ON CONDITIONS 


Worried by smaller cotton crops, Brazilian au- 
thorities are working on a seven-part plan for better 
growing, harvesting and marketing procedures, 
with emphasis on mechanization. 

Output of cotton in Brazil has dropped from 468,- 
695 tons in 1940 to 345,643 tons in 1947, with heavy 
declines especially in the main cotton-growing centers 
of Sao Paulo, Pernambuco and Paraiba. 


Decreases Are Shown 


Cotton crops in Sao Paulo were 213,769 tons last 
year, compared to 307,377 for 1940, in Pernambuco 
5.280 tons last year and 20,279 in 1947, and in 
Paraiba 16,697 tons in 1947 compared to 40,550 eight 
years ago. 

Causes of the decline were said to be lack of 
machinery, together with inability to replace worn- 
out parts, and continuing soil erosion and loss of 
fertility through single-cropping. 


Can't Buy Machinery 


Lack of machinery was traced directly to the in- 
ability of Brazilian planters to obtain new machines 
in the United States. It was pointed out, for example, 
that the Secretariat of Agriculture imported 4,783 ag- 
ricultural machines from 1935 to 1940 and only 105 
from 1941 to 1947. 


The seven-part program outlined by agricultural 
authorities would improve strains of cotton, in- 
crease mechanization, control soil erosion, spread 
the use of fertilizers, fight blights and insects, study 
marketing conditions and plan minimum prices. 





BRAZILIAN CLUB FOUNDED 


What is believed to be the first Brazilian 
Club in the United States was founded re- 
cently at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Members are professors, students 
and others interested in Brazil who are resi- 
dent in Tennessee, with Peabody College and 
Searritt College, along with Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, the main centers of membership. 

Honorary President is Margaret Brans- 
comb, Counselor is Earl W. Thomas, President 
is J. V. Freitas Marcondes, Secretary is Riva 
Bauzer and Treasurer is Rosa Romano. Ob- 
jectives will be to foster Brazilian culture and 
the Portuguese language, collaborating with 
the Institute of Brazilian Studies at Vander- 
bilt in the furtherance of friendship between 
Brazil and the United States. 
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COTTON CLOTH EXPORTS FLOW TO NEW MARKETS . 
am . , si , ' h 
Brazil’s cotton cloth exports show graphically the tendency of Brazil's sales abroad to find new markets in : 
\frica and Latin America as the U. S. and European markets tighten up. Cotton cloth sales to the U. S., 0 
totaling 2,538 tons in 1945, were less than one ton last year, while sales to Algeria rose from 69 tons in 1945 
to 1,059 in 1947. Argentina, meanwhile, has retained its position as Brazil’s best cotton cloth customer. (A few d 
small markets are not shown in the table.) \ 
3 
TONNAGE VALUE (CRS$ 1000) v 
MARKETS 1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
AFRICA 1.313 1.626 7.619 229.596 183.845 434,392 cl 
Angola 148 8 7 8.748 472 480 Zi 
Algeria 69 586 1,059 2,425 19,927 60,627 Vv 
Cape Verde Islands 17 22° 993 137 ; 
Belgian Congo 200 16 135 6.466 441 4.535 
Egypt 74 31 1.969 2,428 I! 
Gambia 27 932 
Portuguese Guinea 5 369 
Madagascar l 53 
Madeira 19 2 0 7.596 889 54 
Morocco 97 +14 967 1.549 14,004 56,520 
Mozambique 221 1 114 138.936 2.649 7.213 al 
Nigeria 115 58 $.059 2.086 
Rhodesia 0 17 37 2.439 th 
St. Thomas & Prince 3 137 
Senegal 17 1.437 1,849 159 13.974 123.349 a 
Tunis 252 532 8,443 30,735 : 
Union of So. Africa 3.341 1,758 2,909 176,958 88,805 148,440 fo 
NORTH & CENTRAL AMERICA 2.766 38 110 129.760 12,102 5,429 
Dutch West Indies ' 0 6 286 14 518 
Canada 0 20 pr 
Cuba 25 10 1.670 1,025 of 
United States 2.538 146 0 117,727 5.956 9 ay 
Guadeloupe 26 1.405 a 
Guatemala 23 16 l 1.294 928 86 ler 
Honduras 28 12 3 1.605 654 156 | 
Mexico 2 10 522 1.386 . 
Nicaragua 9 13 115 671 Ce 
Puerto Rico 10 1,225 the 
Dominican Republic 67 22 100 3.619 952 4.656 
SOUTH AMERICA 14.478 5.371 8.393 894.791 333,595 775,762 e 
Argentina 6.637 2.453 5.541 434.478 177,358 571.3138 
Bolivia 324 142 12 20,128 10,764 3,926 
Chile 1.841 942 848 111,786 16,999 67,085 ; 
Colombia 331 31 17 16,447 1,683 888 at 
Ecuador 216 81 9 15,057 6.043 712 to 
French Guiana 5l 5 13 8.029 $29 833 of 
Paraguay 1.174 513 904 63.747 31,270 67,050 
Peru 245 318 12 14.949 7.603 137 Fo 
Uruguay 1.381 331 370 76,818 19,632 28,982 \ 
‘enezuel: 2278 555 137 $8,352 31,§ $4,536 
Venezuela 7 55 637 138,35 31.914 34.536 ton 
ASIA 933 2.598 104 37.315 105,277 29,679 mil 
Afghanistan 24 61 1,460 3,980 anc 
China l 2.254 55 19 82.975 2.457 I 
Indo-China 114 336 8,187 26,031 
Irak 9 882 194 
Lebanon 10 15 2,251 717 core 
Palestine 36 53 2.478 2775 ty 
Syria 28 24 1.292 1.472 153 
Transjordania 19 68 3.459 t,671 T 
Turkey 755 1 26,326 309 exp 
EUROPE 1.756 1.270 152 105,300 68,202 7.325 twit 
Azores 26 5 4.678 991 peri 
Albania 235 61 7,847 1,796 As 
Denmark 96 12 6.726 1111 mS 
Finland 56 2.893 B 
France 39 66 2.061 908 cur: 
Great Britain 119 2 10,182 92 
Ireland 1,529 714 17 91,600 39,720 1,189 urg 
Poland 122 1,871 45] 
Portugal 17 8 l 1,598 1.085 57 B 
GRAND TOTAL 24,246 14,1038 16.678 1,396,762 703,021 1,252,587 man 
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@ DRINKS BEAT OUT FARM GOODS IN BRAZIL IMPORTS; SEE CHANGE 


Brazil's new trade laws are expected to cut fairly 
heavily into imports of non-essential beverages, which 
cost Brazil 297,745,000 cruzeiros in 1947 and 242,375,- 
000 in 1946. 

Even before the new laws went into effect, a slight 
decline in the rate of imports of this kind occurred, 
with beverages brought into Brazil amounting to 
32,723,000 cruzeiros for January and February of this 
year. 

If that import rate had been allowed to go un- 
checked, it would have accounted for 200,000,000 cru- 
zeiros in Brazil’s hard-won dollar exchange again this 
year, it was pointed out. 

Imports of bitters, tonics and the like in January, 
1948, were worth 570,000 cruzeiros, while 133 tons of 


whisky were bought, valued at 5,431,000 cruzeiros. 
Fortified wines amounted to 237 tons, worth 5,383,000 
cruzeiros, ordinary table wine 1,613 tons valued at 
12,164,000 cruzeiros, and 236 tons of other drinks 
worth 14,542,000 cruzeiros. 

These imports aroused especial concern in Brazil 
when it was pointed out by the newspaper “O Jornal” 
of Rio that during January and February of 1948 
Brazil’s total imports of farm machinery and _ tools 
were worth only 15,548,000 cruzeiros, less than half of 
the cost of non-essential drinks. 

Even in tonnage the liquor buyers won out, with 
machinery and tools accounting for only 1,120 tons 
for the two-month period and wines, during January 
alone, amounting to nearly 2,000. 


@ TEOFILO DE ANDRADE TO HEAD PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


Teofilo de Andrade, well-known coffee economist 
and delegate of Brazil, has been elected President of 
the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 

He will also head the Coffee Advertising Council, 
which will administer expenditure of a $2,000,000 fund 
for coffee promotion in the U.S. 

Mr. Andrade is a renowned newspaperman in Brazil, 
where his daily column on coffee has appeared in the 
principal newspapers for fifteen years. He is the author 
of a book on human geography, “O Rio Parana” and 
a book dealing with the problems of peace, “Os Prob- 
lemas da Paz.” 

Other members of the Council are Andres Uribe of 
Colombia and Manuel Proto of Mexico, who represent 
the ten coffee-producing countries of Latin America 


which are members of the Pan-American Coffee Bu- 
reau; and three members of the U. S. National Coffee 
Association, J. K. Evans of General Foods Corp., F. 
W. Buxton of American Coffee Corp., and W. F. Wil- 
liamson, Secretary-Manager of the Association. 

The Board of Directors of the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau, composed of one delegate from each of the 
ten member countries, will meet in N.Y.C. once a year, 
to review work and discuss plans and policies. First 
meeting of the six-member Coffee Advertising Council 
will be held in New York in the immediate future. 

Member countries of the Pan-American Coffee Bu- 
reau are Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Mexico and Venezuela. 


@ SURVEY INDICATES BRAZIL CAN EXPORT PLENTY OF MANGANESE 


Brazil’s biggest reserves of manganese ore are 
at Urucum in the State of Matto Grosso, according 
to an estimate made by Professor Otavio Barbosa 
of the University of Sio Paulo and reported by 
Folha da Manha, leading Sao Paulo newspaper. 

Manganese reserves there were placed at 40 million 
tons by Professor Barbosa, who also listed some three 
million tons in Minas Gerais, centered around Lafaiete, 
and “several million” tons in the territory of Amapa. 

Brazil exported 142,092 tons of manganese ore in 
1947, a decline of 7,057 tons from 1946 shipments, ac- 
cording to the report. Value of 1947 exports was 32,- 
153,000 cruzeiros. 

Through February of this year, Brazilian manganese 
exports amounted to 27,457 metric tons, more than 
twice the 10,058 tons shipped out during the same 
period last year, with good prospects for a higher rate 
of shipment. 

Brazil’s biggest boom in manganese mining oc- 
curred during the war, when the metal was on the 
urgent list for supplying U. S. war needs. In 1941 
451,507 tons were mined. 

Because of Brazil’s growing domestic needs for 
manganese in its Volta Redonda steel mills, the report 


suggested that careful watch be kept over reserves to 
make sure that domestic demand be provided for in 
future years. 

Concessions under control of the Companhia Side- 
rurgica Nacional, which operates Volta Redonda, 
amount to about 600,000 tons, which are expected to 
be reserved for domestic use. 

On the basis of known deposits, Professor Barbosa 
figured that Brazil could mine for export about 500,- 
000 tons of manganese ore yearly, without fear of 
exhausting its reserves. Exportable ore, however, 
should come from areas other than those close to main 
Brazilian steel mills, his report added. 





REPRESENTS AEROVIAS 


Mr. Aguiar Mendonca, of the Brazilian 
American Business Co., 19 W. 44th Street, 
New York, has been named representative of 
Aerovias Brazil, Brazilian airline which has 
regular flights between Miami and Rio. Its 
Miami offices are at 244 Biscayne Blvd. 
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ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


1,400 Textile Mills 
There are 1,400 textile mills in Sao Paulo proces- 
sing cotton, wool, jute, rayon or silk or in similar 
activities. They employ 180,000 workers, of whom 
107,000 are in the city of Sao Paulo and the rest 
in other parts of the state. This is 41 percent of 
all textile workers in Brazil. 


* * * 


Progress on Railway 
Some of 400 kilometers of track have been laid on 
the new Brazil-Bolivia Railway, which will be 651 
kilometers long in all. According to Chief-Engineer 
Frederico de Oliveira, the road ought to be finished in 
mid-1950. It runs from Corumba in Brazil to Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra in Bolivia. 


* * * 


Periodicals Get Exchange 
Books, magazines and newspapers will not re- 
quire prior licenses to be imported into Brazil and 
obtain exchange so long as their subject matter is 
technical, scientific, informative or literary, ac- 
cording to a recent decree. 


* * * 


Rules on Auto Imports 

Private imports of automobiles into Brazil will not 
be allowed unless an exchange allocation is not neces- 
sary, the cars are legally acquired, the owners have 
lived in the country where the cars were manufactured 
at least three months and used their car there at least 
two months, or, in the case of a visitor, if he has owned 
the car at least six months before coming to Brazil. 
Other imports are out of the question for the time 
being. 

* * a 
Sao Paulo Industry 

Of the 87,396 industrial establishments in Bra- 
zil, 40 percent are located in Sao Paulo and 15 per- 
cent in the Federal District. In Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo together there are 46,906 industrial es- 
tablishments. 

aa * * 
Chile Buys Raw Sugar 

Chile has bought 50,000 metric tons of raw Brazilian 
sugar, of which 25,000 tons have already reached Val- 
paraiso. The sugar will be distributed to Chilean re- 
fineries for local processing. 


* * x 


Good Cuban Customers 

One of Brazil’s best customers last year, from 
the trade balance point of view, was Cuba. The 
island republic bought Brazilian goods worth 22,- 
229,000 cruzeiros, while selling to Brazil goods 
worth only 1,974,000 cruzeiros, for a net gain for 
Brazil of 20,774,000 cruzeiros. In 1936, Cuba had 
a favorable trade balance in her Brazilian com- 
merce. 


U. S. Share in Trade 


Share of the United States in Brazil’s import 
trade last year was 61.3 percent. Over the years 
since 1938 the U. S. share has risen from 24 per. 
cent then to 53 percent in 1943, 58 percent in 
1946 and last year’s all-time high. 


* * * 


Europe Gets Sugar 
During May of this year the Brazilian state of Per- 
nambuco alone exported 639,095 60-kilo sacks of sugar 
to European markets. 


* * * 


Two Oils Freely Sold 


The IEFC has agreed to free Brazilian castor oil 
and oiticica oil from quota restrictions as a result 
of easier market conditions. Brazil expects a good 
crop of oiticica oil especially this year. 


* * * 


Buy Brazilian Bananas 
Argentina bought about 80 percent of all Brazilian 
banana exports in 1947, compared to 75 percent in 
1946. Brazil’s total exports, however, are only a little 
more than half of their prewar size. In 1939, exports 
were 12 million bunches; last year they were 6,584,700. 





EASIER OIL IMPORTS 


Prior licenses are no longer necessary for 
imports of various fuels and lubricants into 
Brazil. Named in the June 9 decree as exempt 
were gasoline, kerosene, gas and signal oil, re- 
fined fuel oils and all kinds of lubricating oil. 











A Little Less Money 
On May 1 there were 20,379,636,964 cruzeiros in 
circulation in Brazil, a decrease of 3,050,414 from the 
20,382,687,378 in circulation at the end of March. 


* * * 


1,500,000 Sacks of Cocoa 


In 1947 the Brazilian state of Bahia exported 
1,500,000 sacks of cocoa, worth nearly a billion 
cruzeiros .That was about 37 percent less, in vol- 
ume, than in 1946, but returns were higher by 
200,000,000 cruzeiros as a result of better prices 
and quality. Value per sack in 1946 was 314 cru- 
zeiros; in 1947 it was 646. 


* * * 


No Duty on Bran 
The Brazilian Congress is expected to approve 
shortly a measure removing import duties on certain 
classes of fodder, such as alfalfa, oats and bran. Duties 
will be suspended for a minimum of six months in an 
effort to aid Brazilian cattlemen. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, 
who desire to export or import the products listed below. These inquiries are published as received and 


_— no representation is made as to standings of listed firms. We suggest that the parties interested write 


directly to these firms, via airmail, as well as to this office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Brazilian Firms Wanting to 
Export to the U. S. 











Sisal Ropes—Sociedade Cordoaria Ltda., Caixa 
Postal 94, Campina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil. 
Cable address: “CORDOARIA." 


Manioc Starch; Large and Small Tapioca Pearl; 
Granuiar Tapioca; Arrowroot; Sassafras Oil— 
R. Paul Neto, Caixa Postal 2866, Sado Paulo, 
Brazil. Cable address: ''PAULNET.’’ 


Carnatiba Wax; Ouricuri Wax; Vegetable Oils; 
Essential Oils; Sisal Fibres; Caroa Fibres; Tapi- 
oca Pearl; Sagu; Menthol; Emetine; Castor 
Beans—Emil Langer, Caixa Postal 5206, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: "LANGER." 


Babassé Oil; Castor Oil; Cotton Linters; Cotton- 
seed Oil— Annibal Gouveia & Cia. Ltda., 
Caixa Postal 277, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Cable address: ''ALVEIA."’ 


Aquamarines; Tourmalines; Topazes; Amethysts 
and Other Semi-Precious Stones—Otto Ziemer, 
Rua Hermenegildo de Barros 197, (Santa 
Tereza) Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Fine Wood Trays with Brazilian Views, in Several 
Colors; Jewel Box, also with Landscapes; Lamps 
and Lamp Shades and Other Fine Wooden 
Articles—Industrias Reiosten, Caixa Postal 149, 
Curitiba, Parané, Brazil. Cable address: ''REI- 
OSTEN." 


Manioc Meal; Manioc Starch; Tapioca Pearl— 
Exportadora e Importadora Sobrasal Ltda., 
Rua Mexico 140, 3 andar Sala 301, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: '"LASARBOS.' 


Cocoa — Goncalves Pereira & Comp., Caixa 
Postal 708, Belem, Para, Brazil. Cable address: 
“MANGONPERA." 


Massaranduba (Rubber); Cocoa; Andiroba Oil; 
Brazilian Woods—Magalhaes Braga, Rua Dr. 

Malcher 3, Belem, Para, Brazil. Cable address: 
“MABRA.” 


Tanned Cowhides—Luis Melo Machado, Caixa 
Postal 4696, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: 
"“MARTADO." 


Manioc Meal; Corn—Aluisio de Oliveira & Cia. 
Ltda., Caixa Postal 1081, Recife, Pernambuco, 
Brazil. Cable address: 'ADELIVE." 


Herbs and Medicinal Plants — Ed. MacMannis, 
Marcelino Ramos, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 


Cable address: ''ENERGINA."’ 


Plants; Roots and Medicinal Herbs; Brazilian 
Nuts; Rubber; Cocoa Beans and Cocoa Butter; 
Copaiba Oil; Piassava Fiber; Hides and Skins 
—Herminio de Carvalho, Caixa Postal 175, 


Manéus, Amazonas, Brazil. Cable address: 


“HERMICAR." 


Hides and Skins, especially Alligators, ‘“Oncga’’ 
(Brazilian Tiger), etc.—Lopes & Ake! Ltda., Rua 
Saldanha Marinho 387, Manéus, Amazonas, 
Brazil. Cable address: 'ALIANCA.'' 


Brazilian Pine and Plywood—J. G. Maltez, Asso- 
ciagaéo Comercial de Pérto Alegre, Pérto 
Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 


Oils and Oil Products—Refinadora de Oleos 
Brasil S.A., Caixa Postal 1117, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Cable address: ''REFINOIL." 


Rice—Representacgdes Valle Ltda., Caixa Postal 
5027, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: 
"REVALLE." 


Sugar; Coffee; Castor Beans; Sisal Fiber; Cotton; 
Caroa Fiber; and Other Brazilian Products— 
Lucio C. Goes, Caixa Postal 763, Recife, Per- 
nambuco, Brazil. Cable address: 'LUCOU- 
GO." 





Brazilian Firms Wanting to 
Import from U. S. 








Tin Plates; Caustic Soda—Anniba!l Gouveia & 
Cia. Ltda., Caixa Postal 277, Recife, Pernam- 
buco, Brazil. Cable address: ''ALVEIA."' 


Kerosene Stoves (with or without oven}—Maga- 
lhaes Braga, Caixa Postal 88, Belem, Paré, 
Brazil. Cable address: 'MABRA." (This firm 
wishes quotations for the above stoves, prices 
C.1.F. Belem, Brazil. Also wishes to receive cata- 
logues.} 


Used Typewriters; Adding and Calculating Ma- 
chines; Sewing Machines; Photographic Cam- 
eras; Waterproof Paints for Wooden Houses, 
ete.—Luiz Melo Machado, Caixa Postal 4696, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: ''MAR- 
TADO." 


Refrigerators (6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 cu. ft.}—Amarilio 
Costa, Caixa Postal 117, Vitdéria, Espirito 
Santo, Brazil. Cable address: 'AMARILIO." 
(This firm gives for references: Cosmos Radio 
Co., 23 Pearl Street, New York 4, N. Y.) 


Vitamins, Pharmaceutical and Chemical Products 
—Amaury Pupo Tocci & Cia. Ltda., Caixa 
Postal 5523, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: 
"VELUPO.': 


Zipper and Bolt Machines (for adaptation on 
leather finishings)—A. L. Pesséa, Rua Miguel 
Couto 29, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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Brazilian Offers to 
Represent U. S. Firms 








Wheat Flour Mills; Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Products; Nitrate of Potassium — Euripedes 
Pereira, Caixa Postal 832, Recife, Pernam 
buco, Brazil. Cable address: ''LIPER. 


Galvanoplastic Products—Industria ‘‘Artelex'’ de 
Metais Prateados Ltda., Rua Dom Rodo 52 
$40 Paulo, Brazil. 


American Manufacturers and Exporters of Gen- 
eral Products—Octavio Stallone, Caixa Postal 
5047, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: 

MADEOT. 


Barbed and Plain Wire; Galvanized Steel Pipes; 
Wire for Nail Manufacturing; Caustic Soda; 
Resin; Potash and Soda Ash—Francisco Ma- 
rotta, Caixa Postal 325, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. 
Cable address: "MAROTTA. 


American Products (Manufacturers and Exporters) 
—Importagces e Representagdes |Wobeto, 
c/o Associagdéo Comercial de Pérto Alegre 
Pérto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 


Radios; Refrigerators and Automobiles—Santos 
& Filhos Ltda., Rua Conselheiro Lourenco de 
Albuquerque 40, Maceio, Alagoas, Brazil. 
Cable address: ''SANFILHOS." 


Cement; Pharmaceuticals; Foodstuffs; Oats; Lard; 
Wheat Flour—Lascinio Carnasciali, Caixa 
Postal 248, Ponta Grossa, Parané, Brazil. Cable 
address: “CARNASCIALI. 


Wheat Flour; Wheat Flour Mixture (for breadmix): 
Spaghetti; Powdered Milk; Dry Green Split 
Peas; Codfish; Sardines; Salmon; Canned Food; 
Olive Oil; Olives; Grey "Portland" Cement 
and Barbed Wire —Clidio Mortari, Caixa 
Postal 1118, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: 

KIRIAL. 


Wheat Flour; Barbed and Plain Wire; Fence 
Staples; Caustic Soda; Resin; Soda Ash; Sodi- 


um Silicate—Albano da Costa & Cia. Ltda., 
Caixa Postal 1156, Sao Paulo, Brazi!. Cable ad- 
dress: ''NABLA.' 


Agricultural Machinery (for wheat flour farming): 
Tractors; 3 & 5 h.p. Gasoline Motors (for bi- 
cycles; motorcycles; small tractors; water 
pumps, etc.)—A. Feital & Cia., Largo da Cari- 
oca 5, Salas 519-520, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Cable address: ''LENFEUZAL. 





Cement; Barbed Wire; Caustic Soda; Chemicals; 
Textiles; Trucks and Automobiles; Radios; Re- 
frigerators; Tools — Durval Goncalves, Caixa 
Postal 289, Sao Luiz, Maranhao, Brazil. Cable 
address: ‘'REPTIS."' 


Accessories and Parts for Automobiles—Jodo 
Alcoforado, Rua Imperial 1482, Recife, Per- 
nambuco, Brazil. 


Radios; Refrigerators; Machinery—Jorge Bomfim 
& Cia., Caixa Postal 311, Fortaleza, Ceara 
Brazi!. Cable address: ''TARBOM. 





Miscellaneous Offers: 








The Brazilian firm ‘Industria Artelex de Metais 
Prateados Ltda.,’ Rua Dom Rodo 52, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, wishes to appoint representatives 
in the United States to promote sales and dis- 
tribute their manufactured Metal Products, 
such as Trays; Frames; Tea and Coffee Services; 
Novelties, etc. 


Translations and Portuguese Lessons—Individual 
Classes—Mr. Altamir de Oliveira, 215 West 
23rd St., Y.M.C.A., Room 511, New York, 
N. Y. Telephone: CHelsea 3-1982. 


Brazilian firm with branch offices in several Bra 
zilian cities wishes to represent American Manu- 
facturers as Agents and Distributors. Head 
office: Alba, lanelli & Cia. Ltda., Caixa Postal 
3362, Sdo Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: ''FLO- 
REAL. 

B. Fanucchi, Caixa Postal 802, Salvador, Bahia 
Brazil, seeks American Financing Companies to 
finance shipments of Barbed Wire; Caustic 
Soda and Wheat Flour for payment against 
sight-draft documents in Brazilian ports. Cable 
address: "'BRAZFACCHI. 


Mr. Paulo Barbosa Lima, head of ‘Oficina La- 
maru, 131 I3th Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
offers to act as agent or buyer for American 
and Brazilian firms, trading in general mer- 
chandise, also forwarding; packing, boxing, 
crating for export. Show room: Monarch 
Saphin Co., Inc., 56 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. 
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